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THE CACTUS 


A heroic ballad, in the form of a Hopi Indian 
legend, with certain political implications 


ped long time there came no rain, 
Old men tell in the kiva; 

People sing for it, dance for it, still no rain; 
People grow lean and coyotes die, 

And snakes in sun too quick to catch 

For washing and dancing, and streams go dry, 
And village spring is a trodden patch 

Of sun-baked mud where children cry 

Old men tell in the kiva: 

Very bad year, and bad year again— 

Three bad years, and then come rain, 

Old men tell in the kiva. 
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But when rain come, it come plenty wet, 
Summer and winter and all. 

The cactus swell and lose his thorn 

Turn yellow and soft, and men forget 
What cactus like, and they plant no corn 
But just eat cactus and drink the juice 
And nobody work in the fields—what use 
To plant and wait when the cactu 

Faster than axe can make it fall 


Mesa and field and plaza ani 





This cactus Thing to the world was new, 
An evil thing that sucked and slew 


Corn and cotton and rabbit-brush 





As over the land it crawled 


Till one day's sun and one day’s rain 
Would fill a field with it up to the should 
And three day’s sun and three day’s rain 


Would see it spread over gulch and boulder 


Till all you could see from th of the mes 


Was a seething, crawling saffron plain 

With crimson fluttering flowers like fire 

Sprouting from it here and there 

Pustulant, bleeding, and all the place 

Body of earth in a jaundiced mire | 


Breaking out with a crimson fire 
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Women forget to grind the meal 
Women forget to weave and cook, 

And even down in the kiva 

The men forget to make bahos, 

And the sun clan men how the sun chant goes 
the water house clan to count the days 

Till nobody knew when the year began 

And the gods went away for they heard no praise 
And love ran through them, maid and man 
Without any law of clan and clan, 


Even down in the kiva. 


From their lips and chins the yellow spread 
And the crimson flowers got into their hair 


Till the people were all as yellow and red 
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As the cactus itself, and as soft and bare, 
Flabby and blind and slow and oozing, 

Till the men had no more heart for choosing, 
The women no lure nor guard nor care: 

The men had the craw] of the cactus now, 
The women the grace of a farrowing sow. 





But one young man here, one young man, 

All that was ieft of the Cactus clan, 

He would not eat nor drink the juice. 

He lived in a cave where he stored his corn 
Under the edge of a hanging rock; 

He was swift and lean, and he knew the use 

Of bow and arrow, snare and noose, 

And he could run from morn to morn 

On only a handful of fire-parched corn; 

The men of the village all admired him, 

The maidens scoffed but they all desired him— 
Back in the days of the rainless weather, 

And he wore in his sun-washed black fore-lock 
One gray fluttering eagle feather. 

He had never taken his grown-up name, 

For he had no kin in Mishongnovi, 

So they let him wait for his deed of fame 

And they called him Ushu, the Cactus Tree. 


ws 


Ushu saw the Thing come in, 
Gold and blood, and the people fall 
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But he would not eat nor drink the juice 
Lest he eat or drink of his foregone kin; 
But he let the dust of the mesa sift 

Over his head and he sat in shame, 

Seeing the people’s abject use 

Of the crawling Thing that came and came, 
The crawling Thing that bore his name. 


ad 


He sat on the top of a sand dune drift 

And prayed to the sun till the sun went down, 
And then the Grandmother came to him, 
Spider Woman, the great earth mother, 

Came up out of the drifting sand. 

Spider Woman the great earth mother 

She said no word, but she took his hand 

And led him home through the twilight town: 
She took three ears of the hoarded corn 

And she ground it fine before she spoke: 

“You are my son, and you are my brother. 

I send you a journey. Let no one stay you.” 
She gave him the meal from the ears of corn 
And told him the tasks she would have him do, 
Then she folded around her her old black cloak 
And turned three times, and went up in smoke. 


sk 


Ushu went out and over the sand 
He met a runner stripped to race, 
With a fine blue blanket swung in his hand. 
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“T'll bet this blanket against your feather 
I beat you running—set your pace.” 

The runner was shod with golden leather, 
And Ushu said, “I will not race.” 


He met a hunter who stopped him and said, 
“I know where the antelope come to drink.” 
But the hunter’s arrows were tipped with red. 
“I will not stop to hunt with you.” 

For what would the Spider Woman think 

If he did not speed as she told him to? 


Ushu went on and over the dune 

He met a maiden who smiled and smiled, 
But he saw a gleam of gold on her breast 
And a fire in her hair. “I will not rest 
He said, and went on unbeguiled 

And left her beckoning under the moon 


He came to a hollow cedar tree 

Where he heard the rattlesnakes’ angry whirr 
“Iam your brother. Come with me. 

Our Grandmother sent me to call you,” he said 
The rattlesnakes poured from the hollow tree 
And coiled on the sand, but he shook the meal 
Over them all as they threatened and swayed. 
“We will talk, since we know that you come from her 
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But we will not come. The sand is cold.’ 

“I will carry you then,” and he shook the meal 
Over their coils and over their eyes. 

Now snakes are the strongest things alive 

For they have no arms, and they grow very wise 
And these four snakes, they were very old; 
If you dance with them and are not afraid, 
They will carry your prayers to the powers below, 
The deep earth gods, and the springs will flow, 


And the rain will come and the corn will thrive. 


Ushu took up the four old serpents, 

Four old wise and angry serpents, 

And they coiled themselves round his arms and thr 
And he ran with them over the night-cold sand; 
The wind blew the meal from off their eyes 

And they made themselves heavy around his throat 
And hard as stone, and the night wind fanned 

The whirr of the rattles around his head; 

But still he ran on the night-cold sand 

Till he saw the glimmering dog star rise, 

And the pounding blood behind his eyes 


Made the sand and the trail and the moon blood-red 


He staggered down by the hanging rock 
And found that his cave was closed to him 
By a cactus trunk that had grown in the night; 


But there was a crevice the snakes slid through 
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And he took two flints and he hacked the stock 
Till he tore that cactus limb from limb, 

And long before the morning light 

He cleared the door and crawled in too. 


“Our Grandmother says: when the sun comes up, 
Out and strike at the cactus trees. 

Give them your fangs—their thorns are gone.” 
Then Ushu slept, and the sun came up, 

And the four old snakes went out in the dawn 
And struck their fangs in the cactus trees, 

For Spider Woman the great earth mother, 
Old Spider Woman the great earth mother 
Could tell the rattlesnakes what to do. 

All day, all night there Ushu slept, 

But when in the second dawn he woke, 

The crawling trees were shrunk and dry, 
Thorny and green, and the morning sky 

Was yellow and red as the daylight broke 

And the hungry people howled and wept 

For they found the cactus bitter and hard; 

So each man took him a sharp flint shard 

And they cleared the fields with flint and fire, 
And the smarting smoke of the cactus pyre 
Rose on the wind in a cloudy blue 

Till the cactus roots were grubbed and charred, 
While the people learned to dig and hew, 

The women wove and cooked, and men 

Sang and danced for rain again. 
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The people grew lean and brown again, 

Old men tell in the kiva. 

Ushu’'s corn they took for seed, 

And each man toiled for the town again, 

Each man gave to the common need, 

Old men tell in the kiva. 

But the young man sat on the rock alone, 
Chipping away with an antelope bone, 
Chipping away at an arrow head, 

While the maidens brought him piki bread, 
Till he saw that the last of the fields were sown, 
Till he saw that the last of the fields had water. 
Then he rose and made the song of a man, 
And he took to wife the old chief's daughter, 
And he lives in the blood of the Cactus clan, 
Old men tell in the kiva. 


Thomas Wood Stevens 
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ON A PHOTOGRAPH OF A GERMAN SOLDIER 
DEAD IN POLAND 


Grant him at the end his common humanity. 

His was the conquering step, he, the athlete, 

The proud one who came with the Spring marching 

The valley under, swaggering, counting the native daughters 
For the Imperial purpose. His eyes were the haughty eyes 
The words from the speaker's box had given him destiny 


Thundering across the marketplace. And the deceived human 


impulse 
Believed, ritual gave him purpose, honor’s name drew him 
For love of the powerful motion he believed, quickened, came 


Marching the valley under, he, the athlete, the proud one 
y i 


Under the new flag’s given symbol of glory 

The ranked boots pummeled in unison 

The uncomprehending soil. The physical acres 

Mudded indifferently with the many heel prints 

He was one of many in the anonymous ranks 

Turning the bright fragments of memory as he marched 

The blonde girl, the Leader’s thrilling gesture, the words 

Of the orator’s promise electrifying his spine, 

The dream of heroes. Weight of rifle on his bruised shoulde: 
Invented manhood to him. The forward action was glory 


Now his unmotivated corpse embraces 

The looted country. The scattered defenders 
Loosed one random bullet grooved with his destiny 
And he joins their defeat. Fatherland is here now, 
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TWO POEMS 


“TO UNDO THE WORK OF THE CREATION—’ 


To undo the work of the Creation, 
returning from the 6th to the Ist Day! 


One man by eleven hours sleep 
and sexual intercourse with animals. 


The alpinist by leaving the fir-belt 
and standing in the wind among the rocks. 


The painter when he paints the sea and sky 
as a dihedral without ships or rain. 


The physicist, unmaking mind and life, 
explaining creatures as kinds of light. 


To undo the work of the Creation, 
returning from the 6th to the Ist Day! 


ELECTRA 


I called and her eyes lit with recognition, 
loveliest activity of the soul, 
enriching present pose with ancient réle, 
perfecting many a latent expectation, 


glory without addition, for nothing new 
is added recognizing, except form 
supervenes on hitherto difform 
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presentations neither false nor true; 


all which the glad awakening of the eyes 

signals, alight with intellect and joy, 

—so thrilling! that those moments do not cloy 
(though frequent) when the persons recognize 


in classic plays: Electra at the tomb 
stood so, her eyes alight, her soul astir, 
returning to the childish days that were, 
the while Orestes called her to their doom. 
Paul Goodman 


GRAVES ARE MADE TO WALTZ ON 


Tunes fainter on winds waywarder than others 
When from the frozen swamp the evil crystals glow, 
Lure us te our disowned deep-buried banished brothers, 
Our dark-souled scowling brothers, 

Who pound warm fists against their jails of snow. 


Waltz with decorum—one step lax or lacking, 

One slip on our own graves of many deaths ago, 
Betrays us: ever nearer the tune of tough ice cracking, 
The hungry snarl of cracking, 

And hands reach out to drag us down below. 


Peter Viereck 
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THREE POEMS 


MEETING OF A POETRY SOCIETY 





You know the password, then. You have your instructions 
If you must go now, keep among the shadows 
The moon is our enemy: take care 
And cross no open fields. You know too well 
We are already suspect: keep well hidden 
And trust no man until he prove himsel! 
Friend to our cause. Be swift: be de 

On the mere rumor of betrayal. Wen 

You swore your loyalty on full knowledge of the f 
The dangers were not concealed: you gave your ple 


You were told you would die before th 





alone. You signed. Now you have enem 


The moon is behind a cloud. This is g 
Remember, we must act discreetly, carry no paper 


iey ask who we are say we have lost our nan 


If they ask what we want say we do not remember 


THE NEWSREEI 


Crashed against a world 

A world 

And silent explosion of tremendous light 
(On us and over us) 


Opens a universe 
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Disintegrates 
This house: 


Now time is hurled 

Against this moment with dumb violence 
Is whirled into 

This trembling strange dimension 

Is (enormously ) 

Contained 


Eyes 

Out of unknown places out of unremembered hours 
Look to us look for a moment and ask 

And return. 


Deny 

Deny we know these faces 

Say they lie who recognize us 

(No one is sure in such a multitude ) 
Deny we know 


The eyes without light the hands without hope: 


They are shadows 


If we wait they will go 


Shadows 


See shad ws 


We sit in the darkness and wait. 
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NATIONAL HOOK-UP 





When that small light flickers they’re waiting for you 


Coast to coast: the twenty million islands of warmth and light A 
The deadly men at the controls in glass silence: the sharp Th 
Towers twisting the sky in wires: listening. M: 
When you get the light it means they're ready— ne 
Over the wide yellow dust-lands, listening Mi, 
And in narrowness, and in the dark, in the furnished rooms, Bu 
They're waiting for you: it’s quiet and they're waiting. ? 
O. K., the theme. The first eight bars symphonic. Big. 
And now your announcement—it’s right there in the script | Be 
Then the song—the one about moonlight or stars or whatever it is. Tt 
Whatever the script says. Whatever it calls for, sell it to them i. 

W 
In narrowness, in the dark, in the furnished rooms, Af 
They're waiting for you: it’s quiet and they're waiting 

M 


Henry Rago : 
N 


m. 
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BLESSING MRS. LARKIN 


A blessing on you, Mrs. Larkin, for planting my trees! 
May I, in turn, doctor this cherry or this peach 
Through drought and winter killings! Of these many seedlings 


May one survive that other eyes may drink the green! 


I know, of course, you never thought to plant for me. 

Mrs. Larkin, we do not know our comings and our goings, 
But our times are a winter requiring all the virtues of trees. 
I needed a lesson or two, in giving, from the maples, 
—Sweet sap uprising, shade, the flaming bouquet in fall, 
Boughs cast for any to gather, on frosty nights—whatever 

The maple gives, the maple would give to all. But more, 

I needed a lesson, in hoping, from the hemlocks, 

Wearing their green all year, and pointing straight to the skies. 


Where will we match—for skywerd reach—the clan of pines? 


Mrs. Larkin, I do not know your comings and your goings, 
Nor mine—but should a wish have power, you dwell serene 
And may I also live beyond my poor intentions, 

And see them branching, turning into trees! 


Margery Mansfield 
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TWO POEMS 


STREAM OF CONSCIOUSNESS—1816 


“I was so astonished when she first told me what she had been saying 
to Mrs. Elton, and when Mrs. Elton at the same moment came congratulat- 
ing me upon it. It was just before tea—stay—no, it could not be before 
tea, because we were just going to cards—and yet it was before tea, because 
I remember thinking—Oh, no, now I recollect, now I have it. Something 
happened before tea, but not that. Mr. Eltron was called out of the room. 
before tea. Old John Abdy’s son wanted to speak to him. Poor old John | 
—I have a great regard for him—That was what happened before tea. 


Jane Austen (Emma 





A thought-stream ran once by the pleasant way 
Of Emma Woodhouse, “handsome, clever, rich”; 
Long ere the thought-streams of our modern lay 
Miss Bates pours forth without a halt or hitch 

A thought-stream all in modern disarray, 
Exclaims, digresses and reiterates, 

Till Emma snubbed her on that picnic day. 


“How could you be unfeeling to Miss Bates?” 


Said Mr. Knightley in the twilight gray, 
Waiting the carriage; Emma might gainsay 
Her snub; but blushed, ashamed of her ill-will 
“They had a very fine day for Box Hill.” 

Yet, in her long ride toward the paling west, 
Yes—“Emma never had been so depressed.” 
Clouded her hours in England’s green estates. 


“How could you be unfeeling to Miss Bates?” 
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How very different the roundelay 

Miss Bates’ mind sang from that of Marion Bloom. 
—Tea. Old John Abdy. "Twas before tea. Stay— 
How different from the thoughts in Marion's room. 
But though Ulysses’ wanderings away 

Scarcely surprise us, we have learned far more 

Than to permit our courteous thought to stray 
From any thought-stream’s long, kathartic lore; 

Or cry that these katharses are a bore; 

Or moan that any thought-stream lags or grates; 


“How could you be unfeeling to Miss Bates?” 


For we have learned to treat a thought-stream’s play 
With more forbearance, and have learned quite rightly 
Since Barbarism in the twilight gray 

Received a friend’s rebuke from Mr. Knightley. 
And which will live the longer who shall say? 
Marion’s thought, Miss Bates’ more quiet lay? 

For Civilization, rushing on her way— 

Or falling back, if such your apprehension— 
Sometimes flings wreaths of the immortal bay 

On “unimportant” words of no pretension, 

Such words as echo while the carriage waits 

A hundred years ago at Box Hill gates. 


“How could you be unfeeling to Miss Bates?” 
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PERUGINO’S WORLD 


Perugino’s world had a great deal of blue 
In graceful dresses of flowing fold, 

In the hills and the fields and the broad skies too 
With their clear horizons of ivory gold, 

A great deal of blue and a great deal of green, 
And the way of his whole world was nobly serene 


Yet in those horizons of ivory gold, 
Injustices, murders manifold, 
Cruel sins in the Roman wold, 
Caesar Borgia’s basest crimes 
Racked men’s lives in the varied times 
Pietro Perugino knew 
With their pale horizons and beautiful blue 
And doubtless his world was nobly serene 
And racketing, murderous, mean and bad 
With ugly regions down roads obscene 
And much the ways it has always had 
All swept with clear-aired mystery 
Men's ways, the skies, earth, everything 
And far in the distance a single tree 
Stood, delicate-leaved in the early spring 


Edith Franklin WV 











POEMS FOR SMALL APARTMENTS 


THE BRILLIANT 


Most blandly eloquent of all 


Are the merely plausible. 


Bravely confident are they, 


Fashioned strictly for display 


n a world of joy and terror, 


They're content to polish error. 


RECALL 


When I was young I often ate 


My cereal well slushed with hate, 


And in our old dining-coup 
I often ate disgrace with soup; 
Wedged upon the dining chair 


The hounds ate supper with the hare. 


Daily, daily I grew thinner, 
Did I dine or was I dinner 


Edward Horn 
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TWO POEMS 
I 


And there were other ways to live, forget 
The cruelty of night, daylight’s raw edge 
Expanding without pity, and the seasons 
Returning with new frauds to trick humanity. 


The sea was always our pleasure, and the coast, 
Loved from childhood; they made their overtures. 
Tide sucked over pebbles, squandered sand 
Deceived our willing hearts that we were rich 


And the rococo hills behind the town 

That was a stage where natives acted for us 

In peasant costume, paraded their sunset peaks 
In the unreal and generous waste of nature 


There was the circus for those who could not travel 
The spinning swing, and rubber-muscled clown 
And on the screen the palm trees and the surf 
Were brilliant gongs that sounded a gay promise 


And other ways: we kept our firmer mind 

In all the shabby alleys of the world 

And in the houses where the windows opened 
On the desert square, the road beyond the night 


And knew a truth in the large anarchy 
Of lies and aping fools and proud deceit; 
And loved without restriction of the will, 
Honored the winter patience of the earth. 
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Something was saved, then. But we always heard 
The tidal river louder at our backs. 

The shores were crowded, nothing was calm for long, 
And we were only fortunate for hours. 


The years were larger than we were, we could use 
Some minor months for pegs to hang our dreams on, 
Leaves from a personal diary. After that 

The future rattled the window with madman’s hands. 


II 

SOUTH 
We came, down by those names older than we had dreamed: 
Avignon, where the avenue was loud 
With sea wind in the brittle leaves, and bugles 
When the warm dawn was whitening the stone 
After the night’s last wine, the finally deserted benches; 
Marseilles, ancient and scabby in the summer. 


Later we traveled by the coast 

Where the baroque villa and the colonnade 
Leaning in imperial fantasy 

Were meanly human by the larger sea. 

The poster tattered its idiocy in the wind, 

A gull scratched on the picnic beach 

By the gay labels of Cinzano bottles, 

After the parasols and laughter and gifts of flowers 
Had died in the evening of the farther mountains. 
We heard their voices on the promenade, 
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Telling old tales of new adventures: but love for them 
Was long since buried in their winter rooms 

And spring had faded along with album roses. 

Their faces were beautifully bronzed, 

Their gestures casual and arrogant along the shore 

And under the awning where they watched 

The bay fathering the islands ringed with foam, 

And counted backwards through their days, made notes 
On old delirium in now stilled hearts. 


In the casino the jig of hands, the rigadoon 
Tapped on the green cloth in the deep-sea gloom 
Where the black-hatted dowager, dewlapped, 
Played out her system with her dead man’s cash; 
The ruin slithered through her drybone hands, 
Money like collapsed confetti jingled 

A drab dance on the sunless air. 

Outside the street blazed and a beggar strutted 
Knocking across the pavement on his stump. 


Behind the coast the peasant landscape lay, 

Man’s hand was patient like an animal, 

And waited on the seasons. 

The far sea lifted the dreaming islands 

And waves in blossoms drifted on the shore. 

Above, the new white fort stood in the mountains, 
Commanded the water and the pass, waited to shape 
New history he would not understand; 


While by the beach the townsmen chatted and made love 
And in the café we drank wine, read papers 
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Where lies of statesmen wounded our eyes; 
And turned again to the innocent sea 
Where sorrow drowned fathoms dark and deeper 
Than we could count; or watched 
The mild blue evening fill the square. 
Kenneth Gee 


NEW ENGLAND SABBATH 


The ladies pass in sinless gloves; 

The men accompany their canes 
Along the highways and the lanes, 
And peace broods like the belfry doves 


There in the steeple, surplice-white 
Against the blue. In every tree 
Breezes intone a litany, 

And birds give thanks with simple rite 


For summer in this peaceful shire 
Now comes with hymnal and with psalter 
That Gothic girl who tends the altar 


And, lily-fingered, robes the choir 


Deep organ music overwhelms 

The air, and humbles those who pass 
“We thank Thee, Father,” sighs the grass, 
And God is just above the elms. 


Amanda Benjamin Hail 
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THE IMITATION OF FAUST 


Th 

} Ma 

While I, here in this rented room, under a 
The hooded lamp, squeeze my brains, Th 
Exhaust the battery of my eyes Stes 
And drain the fuel of my veins, Th 
The night is rocked with thunder. Th 
The unexpected violent summer storm M: 
Draws me to the window where Th 
I watch the rain boil in gutters, He 
Steam as it sucks down sewers. W 
Tonight the murderer is abroad W 
And the stranger is doped in the sailor's den. x 
Tonight, beneath the chandeliers, CI 
While I grow hunchbacked in a world of men, N 
The tall women move in their atmospheres. X 
Shall I make this art my mephistopheles, i 


Conjure cars, success, women from it? 
Thunder and lightning! and while M 
My backstage angel sings 

I'll walk my simple devil from the wings 
And like the restless scholar made invisible 
Enter the hazards of actual lives. 

Then come, the night is going. 


— T— 
. = e- 


We will be late for supper in the reserved suite. 
Enter with the apologetic waiter 

Who enters with the hot tray and the smoking meat. 
The orders are we are not to be disturbed. 
We too have sent the orchids with the witty note, 
Enclosed the rope of pearls in the candy box, 
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Those pearls that pulse now at the basin of her throat. 

Mark this man: he is dangerous 

And at his gesture trips are cancelled, fortunes undone, 

The bride deserted on the honeymoon bed. 

Is this the coveted world you came to admire? 

The perfect teeth a world of cripples envies? 

The barbered jowls above the correct attire? 

Mark him closer: 

Though he stirs the demitasse with an engraved spoon 

How shall he feel secure 

Whose universe is founded on what his stocks will do at noon? 
What friend shall he trust when a bribe has bought friends? 
What woman when a fur has bought women? 

Chromium, sleeping powders, the private car, 

None of these shall avail him in the insomniac night 

When, turning in the darkness toward the butler’s room, 
He sees himself a falling meteor. 


Meanwhile continue, since you must know it all. 
Stand behind the gambler at the green table, 
Intense and weary with the long play. 

He winces at the ace that passes him, 

The jack needed and the queen drawn. 

Night thins and washes into day 

And cold and cramped he deals into the dawn. 
Upstairs at the private theatre party 

The company is waiting for the first reviews. 
The young author leans against the cocktail table 
Whether he will be a failure or a famous man tomorrow 
The Times will tell him or the morning News. 
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Nevertheless the blonde who hangs upon his arm, Ar 
The ambitious understudy in the show, Ar 
Is banking heavily on the play's success, He 
And now she has a playwright will not let him go Sh 
Down the hall the retired couple At 
Living on their dividends, spend an evening home, Fo 
Mother with her knitting, Father with the radio. At 
John writes from Cleveland the family’s fine At 
And Sue’s marine she did at college is hanging on the wall | Ul 
The world is ordered to an obvious Methodist design Ai 
And God, with a slight Peoria accent, hovers over all. Ai 


The suburban emperor orders his evening papers and his pills 


The potted plants shadow the faces in the main salon. | Be 
But the elderly attendant in the tiled lavatory below T 
In the small morning hours talks with Christ bs 
As the bell captain planning a racetrack kill, ¥ 
Desiring the grandeur of the royal suite, G 
Delivers the pint of scotch and the water, iced. | 3 
Now bring me the Helen of my desire. | &£ 
Though I have searched the cabins of luxury liners, E 
Sought her on the observation roof among the clouds, ee 
Shall I find her tonight perhaps among these diners, | T 
Lounging in the cocktail lounge, V 
Or when the theatres empty their late crowds? E 
I shall have boys deliver baskets of flowers. Ir 
I shall call the desk and tell them not to ring. V 
When shall I hear her step upon the stair? \ 
For I have followed her through revolving doors, T 


Through doors that opened by an electric eye, 
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And when the music was loudest in the pit, 

And when the loges called obscenely to the stage, 
Her face was there and I desired it. 

She will make me forget all humiliation 

And cancel the disappointments I have known 
For when she moves the Mediterranean is bluer 
And I shall kiss her palms and upturned feet 

And on her eyelids weigh my heavy mouth 

Until the night is filled with tropical guitars 

And winds from Florida blow through this northern room 
And fruit falls in all the orchards of the south. 


Back. And the storm dying. From where I came. 

The batik nailed over the bed. The private letters with my name. 
The hour approaches, that hour 

When the heart is emptiest and when fears 

Of failure and our own incompetence destroy us. 

In that hour the devil that served us reappears. 

Then pace the rug in the parlor. Turn the radio on. 

Envy those who are not curious about heaven or hell, 

Envy those who are not asked to bring back grapes in winter. 
They are decent, they pay their debts, their sons are strong, 
Though at night their catarrhs rattle in their throats, 

While I, uncertain of the world where I belong, 

Examining the heavens for a secret sign, 

Inviting to dinner the outcast scholars and the dead, 

Wait for the malevolent voice I know so well, 

Wait for the appointed hour to strike, 

The trapdoor opens slowly and I scream at sight of hell. 


Alfred Hayes 
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in € 
THE MEDIEVALISM OF T. S. ELIOT ope 
“4 , ; stre; 
4 | ‘O ONE interested in the Middle Ages, the complicated sub- a 
strata of Eliot's Waste Land are still rich in source deposits, poe 
even after almost twenty years of analytical and assiduous digging. a 
About one half of Eliot’s notes to the poem relate directly or ee 
. i -\ 
indirectly to medieval culture. Further, the very title and plan ae 
of The Waste Land, though based on Jessie L. Weston’s book on cs 
the Grail legend, From Ritual to Romance, are ultimately me- a] 
dieval in origin. The Waste Land is probably “Ja dolorosa selva” | ‘Sp 
of Dante’s Inferno (XIV, 10), certainly the Perilous Forest of The 
Celtic myth (like Tochmarc Emere or Echtra Art mac Conn) re 
and of metrical romance (like Chrétien de Troyes’ Yvain or the | (il 
Middle English Sir Gawain and the Green Knight). re 
This Perilous Forest was a land, barren beyond description, ie 
through which the enterprising hero had to pass in order to 2 
anc 
arrive at the Otherworld (or to get to the Holy Grail). The 4) 
theme is shown in Perceval le Gallois ou le Conte du Graal 
(Branch VII, Title 11), an Old French romance of the early _ 
thirteenth century. And in Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Morte Dar- " 
= anc 
thur, one of Eliot’s favorite works (see After Strange Gods, p. wa 
29, n. 5), the Perilous Forest, the inescapable barrier to the Grail, | 
. : : ° pec 
still holds an important place in the narrative scheme (e.g., XIII, | he 
17; XVII, 9, 12, 18, 19). The following passage (XVI, 3) is . 
especially interesting because of its closeness to Eliot in phrase | of 
and idea: 
; op 
And therefore they returned into waste countries, that signifieth le 
death, for there shall die many of them; every each of them shall - 
slay other for sin, and they that shall escape shall be so lean that it W 
shall be marvel to see them. : 
1 


Moreover, the dominant mood of The Waste Land—expressed 
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in essence in the cynical, abnormally introspective ennui of the 
opening lines—is exactly opposite to that important medieval 
stream which is represented in Eliot's poem (in his note to 1.428) 
by the Pervigslium Veneris, a short, third- or fourth-century Latin 
poem celebrating the festival of Venus and the awakening of 
nature in spring. This poem, together with the naive, un-intro- 
spective love of nature which it represents, supplies a consistently 
ironic commentary by implication and contrast to The Waste Land 
and to Eliot’s emotional attitude towards the modern scene (as 
in his more recent The Family Reunion, Part I, Scene 2, p. 59). 
“Spring, beautiful spring” is foreign to the emotional frame of 
The Waste Land. But it was a frequent and persistent motif in 
the Middle Ages. It ranged from popular or quasi-popular poetry 
(like Alysoun or Sumer Is I-cumen In) to courtly metrical ro- 
mances (like Sir Orfeo or Fulk Fitz Warine); from Chaucer (in 
the lovely opening lines of the Prologue), Petrarch (Sonnet 9), 
and Boccaccio (Ameto, Filucolo, Teseide) to religious lyrics (like 
A Spring Song of Love to Jesus). 

But Eliot has interests in medieval culture which are at least as 
interesting as those in The Waste Land. Certainly his knowledge 
and love of Dante are important, possibly central, among these 
medieval interests. Not only does Eliot quote and cite him re- 
peatedly, both in poetry and prose; he has stated often that though 
he considers Dante more than a mere paraphraser of Aquinas, 
he prefers the poetry of the Italian to that of Shakespeare because 
of the superior philosophy of the former. Shakespeare's philos- 
ophy is “rag-bag”; Dante’s is “great . . . definite and dogmatic” 
(see for example Eliot’s introduction to G. Wilson Knight's The 
Wheel of Fire and the excellent article by Professor Mario Praz 
in the Winter 1937 number of The Southern Review). 
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This is a fairly orthodox way of looking at Dante (the Brother app 
Azarias-Canon Barry view ), more orthodox than, say, Ezra Pound’s by 1 
interpretation of Guido Cavalcanti and his background. But 
Eliot comes to Dante by another approach that is much less com- 
mon. It is an approach suggested in his essay on Baudelaire 
(Poet and Saint, in the Dial for May 1927) in which Eliot finds 
Baudelaire “essentially a Christian . . . near to Dante and not 
without sympathy with Tertullian’—to whom “the notion of 
Original Sin came spontaneously, and the need for prayer.” (One 
should certainly compare here Eliot’s remarkable statements on Th 
Original Sin in After Strange Gods, pp. 45-46.) So, in a similarly is 
ingenious vein, Eliot has written of Dante in The Sacred Wood: | re 





+ 
< “The contemplation of the horrid or sordid o« disgusting, by an artist, O 
is the necessary and negative aspect of the 1mpulse towards the pur- }) Wi 
suit of beauty. \But not all succeed as did Dante in expressing the 





scale from negative to positive. The negative is the more im- Ge 
portunate. 

Here again we have an attitude which is curiously 5 gp of for 
Eliot. In its stress on the “negative” aspect of Dante’s poet mi 
impulse, in its absence of relevant biographical information, it is Th 
scarcely historical or classical; it is rather emotional, subtle, indi WI 
vidualistic, and “romantic” in almost a Byronic sense. co 

But as always, this approach is blended with a certain amount C 
of classical or rational control. Eliot is always aware that the phi- un 


losophy of the Schools permeates Dante’s thought; and although 


Eliot never seems to say much more to show this awareness, | pl 
shall try to indicate to what degree his knowledge of the medieval th 
philosophy in Dante has influenced his own poetry. Se 

We can scarcely begin our study of Eliot’s interests in medieval D 
philosophy at a better point than with the remarkable statement la 


in Murder in the Cathedral which is made by Becket when he 
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appears in the play for the first time, and which is later repeated 
by the Fourth Tempter: 


You know and do not know, what it is to act or suffer. 
You know and do not know, that acting is suffering, 
And suffering action. Neither does the actor suffer 
Nor the patient act. But both are fixed 

In an eternal action, an eternal patience 


To which all must consent that it may be willed 
And which all must suffer that they may will iz, 
That the pattern may subsist, that the wheel may turn and still 


Be forever still. 

This passage is central in the play. Its particular implication 
is here with respect to Becket. As the Archbishop comes to 
realize, he cannot se this or that path, least of all the path 
of martyrdom. He can will his martyrdom only in making his 
will subservient to that of God, in losing his will in the will of 
God 

But at the same time, this passage has universal implications; 
for it deals with that problem which was so vexing to the medieval 
mind—the problem of God's foreknowledge and man’s free will. 
The wheel was variously symbolic in the Middle Ages of the 
wheel of Fortune, the wheel of Fate, God; as the last, the wheel 
could “turn and still Be forever still” because God was the First 
Cause, the Unmoved Mover. But if the wheel turned inevitably 
and necessarily, in what way could man be said to will his own 
“pattern,” his own acts? This problem many of the medieval 
philosophers tried to resolve: notably, St. Augustine, writing in 
the early fifth century (in his De Civitate Dei, De Gratia Christi, 
Soliloguia, and elsewhere); Boethius, about a’century later (in his 
De Consolatio Philosophiae); and St. Thomas Aquinas in the 
late thirteenth century (in the Summa Theologiae). 


Poets, too, became interested in the problem. So Dante wrote 
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in the Paradiso (Ill, 79-81), shortly after Aquinas and in the 
Italian equivalent of Eliot's words: 
Anzi é formale ad esto beato esse 


tenersi dentro alla divina voglia, 
per ch’ una fansi nostre voglie stesse. 


Fortune, says Dante (in the Inferno, VII, 67), should not be 
reviled, since she turns her wheel in conformity with Divine Ne- 
cessity; moreover, man’s freedom of conscience should be beyond 
her wheel (Inferno, XV, 91-96). (This last is Dante’s conclu- 
sion in his conversation with Brunetto Latini, one of Eliot's favor- 
ite passages in Dante—see The Sacred Wood, pp. 54-55.) So, 
too, the problem of free will is a favorite of Dante's, who dis- 
cusses it with fond repetition in all three books of the Divina 
Commedia: in the Inferno (see above), Purgatorio (e.g., XXV, 
83), and Paradiso (e.g., Ill, 70; IV, 76; V, 19; XX, 94; XXIX, 
55). 

In England, the problem was treated by King Alfred in his 
Anglo-Saxon translation of Boethius, by Archbishop Thomas 
Bradwardyne in his De Causa Dei, by John Wyclif in his Logic 
and De Dominio Divino, and most amusingly by Chaucer. For 
this last, the whole question was a very perturbing one indeed. 
Fortune's wheel made him see circles; and even when he tried 
to examine the problem in detail (notably, in Troilus and Cri- 
seyde, IV, 953-1078), he had to agree with his cock Chauntecleer 
that its subtleties were exasperatingly elusive. 

It is this problem, then, with its rich medieval background, 
which is the central motif in Murder in the Cathedral (1935). 
We are introduced to it in a terse line given at the outset of the 
play by the Chorus: 


The New Year waits, destiny waits for the coming. 
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This is soon expanded by the Chorus: 
We wait, we wait, 
And the saints and martyrs wait, for those who shall be martyrs and 
saints. 
Destiny waits in the hand of God, shaping the still unshapen . . . 
Destiny waits in the hand of God, not in the hands of statesmen 
Who do, some well, some ill, planning and guessing, 
Having their aims which turn in their hands in the pattern of time. 


The priests worry when they hear that the Archbishop has arrived 
in England, and the Third Priest counsels: 


For good or ill, let the wheel turn. 


The wheel has been still, these seven years, and no good. 


For ill or good, let the wheel turn. 
And the people, worried too, ask: 


Archbishop, secure and assured of your fate, unaffrayed 
among the shades, do you realize what you ask, do 
you realize what it means 

To the small folk drawn into the pattern of fate ... 

I have already shown that the first words of Becket have to do 
with destiny and will, and that they are repeated in his conversa- 
tion with the Fourth Tempter. One may add that this problem 
is referred to in every one of the dialogues with the Tempters 
Becket’s realization of the relationship of human and divine will 
becomes clearer with each temptation; he is thinking of this when 
he decides: 

I shall no longer act or suffer, to the sword’s end. 

Now my good Angel, whom God appoints 

To be my guardian, hover over the swords’ points. 


So he tells his flock on Christmas Morning: 


A Christian martyrdom is no accident. Saints are not made by acci- 
dent. Still less is a Christian martyrdom the effect of a man’s will 
to become a Saint, as a man by willing and contriving may become 
a ruler of men . A martyrdom is never the design of man; for 
the true martyr is he who has become the instrument of God, who 
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has lost his will in the will of God, not lost it but found it, for he 
has found freedom in submission to God 


And with the most profound intentions, he gives himself up to 
his assassinators: 


It is out of time that my decision is taken 
If you call that decision 
To which my whole being gives entire consent. 


Nor is the problem of foreordination and free will restricted in 
Eliot to this play. Some five years before Eliot had written in 
Part I of Ash Wednesday (1930): 


Because I know that time is always tim 

And place is always and only place 

And what is actual is actual only for one time 
And only for one place 

I rejoice that things are as they are . 


And in the chorus in Part II of The Rock (1934): 


Then came, at a predetermined moment, a moment in time and 
of time, 

A moment not out of time, but in time, in what we call history 
transecting, bisecting the world of time, a moment in time but 
not like a moment of time, 

A moment in time but time was made through that moment: for 
without the meaning there is no time, and that moment of 
time gave the meaning. 





And again, at the beginning of Burnt Norton: 


Time present and time past 
Are both perhaps present in time future 
And time future contained in time past 
This passage is supplemented in Part II of the same poem in a 
passage which suggests Becket’s “swords’ points” speech 
At the still point of the turning world. Neither flesh nor fleshless 
Neither from nor towards; at the still point, there the dance is 


But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity 
Where past and future are gathered. Neither movement from nor 
towards, 


Neither ascent nor decline. Except for the point, the still p 
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he There would be no dance, and there is only the dance. 
I can only say, there we have been: but I cannot say where. 
And I cannot say, how long, for that is to place it in time. 


to 
So Agatha says in The Family Reunion (Part I, Scene 1, p. 17): 
Everything is irrevocable 
Because the past is irremediable, 
Because the future can only be built 
: Upon the real past 
in ~ . “y* , . . . . 
: From this we can see that Eliot’s interest in medieval philos- 
in ; : Sai ; ; 
ophy, his high praise for Aquinas’ Swmma is reflected in his 
poetry. Eliot is interested not alone in the problem of free will, 
but even in Scholastic terminology and, through this, in the funda- 
mental tenets of the Thomist system. By way of illustration, let us 
examine the curt passage in Part V of The Hollow Men: 
Between the idea 
And the reality 
and Between the motion 
And the act 
ry Falls the Shadow 
but 
for Between the conception 
of And the creation 


Between the emotion 
And the response 
Falls the Shadow 


Between the desire 
And the spasm 
na Between the potency 
And the existence 
Between the essence 
And the descent 
Falls the Shadow 


The Shadow is the opposite of the “Word” in Ash Wednesday, 
of “the light [which] shone in darkness”; and it occurs again 


the opening lines of Part II of The Rock: 
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They followed the light and the shadow, and the light led them 
forward to light and the shadow led them to darkness . . . 

The Word, the light, represents the medieval transcendentals of 
truth, good, Logos; the Shadow represents their contraries: false- 
hood, evil, death. (See the image of “light” in The Waste Land, ll. 
41, 308, 311; the closing lines of “Triumphal March”; The Rock, 
Part II, pp. 76, 83-84; The Family Reunion, Part I, Scene 1, p. 11; 
Part II, Scene 3, p. 133. Like Edwin Arlington Robinson, Eliot 
has probably derived this interesting identification of “light” and 
“divine” either from the New Testament, for example Matthew, 
4.16, 6.23, 8.12, or John, 1.4-5; or from the Sanscrit word div, 
meaning heaven, light, day, which Robinson knew of, and which 
Eliot must have learned while studying Sanskrit at Harvard under 
Professor Charles Lanman—see After Strange Gods, p. 43; or 
from both.) Stated roughly, the idea here is that between life and 
Life comes Death, the Shadow; that Death must somehow take a 
part in the Birth. This fusing of Birth and Death may be seen 
elsewhere in Eliot—for example, in the phrase, “birth season of 
decease,” in A Song for Simeon; and in Journey of the Magi. 

... Were we led all that way for 

Birth or Death? There was a Birth, certainly, 

We had evidence and no doubt. I had seen birth and death, 

But had thought they were different; this Birth was 

Hard and bitter agony for us, like Death, our death 

We returned to our places, these Kingdoms, 

But no longer at ease here. . . 

I should be glad of another death. 

On this side of the Shadow are the inchoate entities of this life, 
unrealized, potential: idea, motion, conception, emotion, desire, 
potency, essence; on that side of the Shadow are the realized 
equivalents of these: reality, act, creation, response, spasm, exist- 
ence, descent. 
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We may set up these terms in a rough proportion, omitting 
such manifestly untraditional ones as desire-spasm, and the like. 
Thus: essence : existence : : potency : act : : conception : creation. 
The background of this opposition is Scholastic; for the most part 
Aristotelian in origin, these terms achieved the widest possible 
currency among the medieval Christian and non-Christian Aris- 
totelians. 

To take two instances: The doctrine of essence and existence 
went from St. Augustine to the Roman, Boethius; thence to the 
Arabians, Alfarabi and Avicenna; thence to the Hebrew, Maimon- 
ides, who passed it on to St. Thomas. The doctrine of potency 
and act was suggested in Aristotle’s Physics (VIII, 5) and passed 
on to Adelhard of Bath, Maimonides, Albertus Magnus, Aquinas. 
From the imperfections of man the Schoolmen reasoned to the 
perfection of God. Man's essence is different from his existence; 
in God, essence and existence are the same, so that to say “God 
is” is to use two terms which are exactly equivalent. Similarly, 
man’s potency is realized in God, who is Pure Act; and man’s 
ideas, even the ideas a poet has of his own composition, are 
properly and perfectly found in God alone. Hence the medieval 
distinction, from this last, between logical and real being, as well 
as Eliot’s distinctions: in man, the idea; in God, the reality. In 
man, the conception; in God, the creation. These concepts Eliot 
could have found in the works of the philosophers; or in more 
than one passage in the Inferno or Purgatorio, and in almost any 
canto in the Paradiso. 

I have spent so much time upon the philosophic traditions of 
Eliot's terms because it is primarily upon our knowledge of these 
traditions that our appreciation of this section of The Hollou 


Men must depend. The terms and their opposition cannot mean 
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very much to us unless they refer in some way to facts of intel- 
lectual history and the like which have become a part of our 
intellectual and emotional experience. But when Eliot places 
on the same side of his antithesis motion and potency; when, 
further, he poses oppositions between motion-act, potency-exist- 
ence, essence-descent, he breaks through these traditional philo- 
sophic backgrounds of potency and act (with motion necessarily 
opposed to the former) and of essence and existence which alone 
give meaning to his poetic conception at this point. Moreover 
Eliot's antithesis is not any more logical than one which would 
pose as opposites cowardice and health, or injustice and courage 
The Shadow falls amidst intellectual murkiness. 

The above would seem to show that Eliot’s understanding of 
medieval philosophy is not altogether clear, for otherwise he is 
admirably lucid and even exact in his ability to follow through 
the intellectual oppositions which he poses in his verse. The 
following is from the opening lines of The Rock: 


The Eagle soars in the summit of Heaven, 

The Hunter with his dogs pursues his circuit 

O perpetual revolution of configured stars, 

O perpetual recurrence of determined seasons, 

O world of spring and autumn, birth and dying! 
The endless cycle of idea and action, 

Endless invention, endless experiment, 

Brings knowledge of motion, but not of stillness; 
Knowledge of speech, but not of silence 
Knowledge of words, and ignorance of the Word 


Here we have a series of intellectually and emotionally rich oppo- 


sitions which are exact both in intention and execution: Eagle 


soars-Hunter pursues, perpetual-Revolution-configured, _ per- 
petual-recurrence-determined, spring-autumn, birth-dying, idea- 
action, invention-experiment, motion-stillness, speech - silence, 
knowledge of words-ignorance of the Word. Here, too, 
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we have interesting proof once more of the unity of Eliot’s mind. 
The birth-dying motif equates with that found in The Hollou 
Men, Journey of the Magi, A Song for Simeon, The Family Re- 
union (Part I, Scene 2, p. 60); the idea-action, with the concep- 
tion-creation of The Hollow Men; the “Knowledge of words, and 
ignorance of the Word,” with the incredible opening lines of 
Part V of Ash Wednesday: 

If the lost word is lost, if the spent word is spent 

If the unheard, unspoken 

Word is unspoken, unheard; 

Still is the unspoken word, the Word unheard, 

The Word without a word, the Word within 

The world and for the world; 

And the light shone in darkness and 

Against the World the unstilled world still whirled 

About the centre of the silent Word. 


This is precisely the sort of intensity—emotional in origin, but 
tempered with a keen rationalizing tendency—which has enabled 
Eliot to get at the essence of medieval culture without employing a 
great many of the disciplines which the academic mind might 
consider necessary. Occasionally, as I have tried to show, this 
syncope of the academic process has made matters difficult for 
him and for his readers. Where disciplines might not be essen- 
tial to the poet of Kubla Khan or The Eve of St. Agnes or The 
Lotos-Eaters, they become rather more necessary in a poet who, 
together with his followers, prides himself on knowing the 
sources and on being free from visual blur. But if one may use 
“romantic” criteria—I am sure that Eliot would never permit it 
—such gaps as there are in Eliot’s medieval background become 
considerably less than trivial at the side of, say, a thoroughly me- 
dieval masterpiece like Murder in the Cathedral. 
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CLEVER, DISCONCERTING, RASH vea 

The Man Coming Toward You, by Oscar Williams. Oxford Uni- os 
versity Press, New York. ras 
HE MAN COMING TOWARD YOU is a dandy title for 
these poems of Oscar Williams. The poems do indeed come - 
toward you. Unfortunately, in the act of approaching, they exhaust P 
a good deal of their capacity for becoming intimate. With these a 
poems it is just Hello and So Long. wa 
Williams succeeds in bringing off any number of arresting en 
and ingenious images. Take oe 
there near the lighted keyholes of the eyes be 

the universe came stumbling to the door. at 

An image like that forces itself on your attention. You may . 


decide later on that you do not prize it. But you do look at it 

According to his publishers, Oscar Williams has been rather 
successful in the advertising trade. I will make bold to say that ¥ 
this bit of biographical data might very well have been deduced 


e 

from the character of Williams’ verse. For Williams’ methods a 
of handling words are curiously analogous to those used in D 
advertising. nc 
What does the writer of advertising copy expect words to do? V 
Surely, not to satisfy. Satisfaction, for the advertiser, flows from T 
the product he is concerned to sell. What words must do for be 
him, on pain of being unprofitable, is to engage the attention dc 
of the passer-by. m 
Williams’ images are strange and exciting enough to engage Ir 


anybody’s attention. But they do not consummate what aware- | 
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ness they provoke. They seem to point to objects one would 
rather see than read about, objects one might even want to buy. 
Williams’ “edifice of arteries” which “bleeds windows full of light 
years”, his “new sphinx with the lips of economics” and unicorns 
standing “toy-deep among crystal alps of jargon” are more like 
advertisements for marvels than the incorporation of the mar- 
velous into words. 

Now suppose that driving down the road you came upon a 
sign like this: SADNESS AHEAD, DRIVE SLOW. Such a 
sign would probably fascinate you. But instead of becoming 
interested in its verbal structure you would want to know why it 
was there. And if, on investigating, you could find no explana- 
tion for it, if it proved irrelevant to further experience, led you 
nowhere and informed you of nothing, you might end up by 
being disappointed and provoked with it. You might feel that 
you had been in contact with an ambiguous entity, a poem which 
did not lead you to ecstasy, an ad which did not direct you to act. 

W. H. Auden says that Williams’ poems “are concerned 
largely with the spiritual breakdown of the times” and that 
Williams “feels that the mechanized life is the Devil, and the sub- 
ject of many of his poems is just this theme; while their form 
and imagery, like that, for example, of Wallace Stevens and 
Dylan Thomas, are romantic, violent, and exciting.” But this is 
not the case. No definite moral attitude can be inferred from 
Williams’ poems. I have read and reread The Man Coming 
Toward You and I am still in the dark as to what Williams’ 
beliefs about “the mechanized life” and “the spiritual break- 
down” might be. While Williams’ forms and images do com- 
municate a kind of romantic excitement, they have little in com- 
mon with the elegance of Stevens or the perversity of Thomas. 
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Williams’ basic principle of language appears to me to be sheer an 
deliberate abandonment of principle, a kind of casting off of tit 
ali verbal shame. This is indeed a time of spiritual breakdown TI 
Words have become slack, saggy, lacking in character and definite- or 
ness, nobody knows any longer how much they are worth. | by 


Rashness under such conditions becomes equivalent to reason, is 


just as likely to succeed. This is true with respect to business its 
and with respect to literature. Now notice Williams’ typically or 
bizarre effects. Notice that these effects depend almost entirely to 
upon chance. The fact that two words or two objects have never 50 
before been brought together suggests that if one could at last iti 
acquaint them, something valuable might be achieved. It must de 


be admitted that if one employs this method conscientiously, X 
if one methodically tries to bring umbrellas into fortuitous con- Ww 
junction with operating tables and sewing machines, in accord m 
ance with the formula of Lautréaumont, some rhetorical successes of 
must result. In revenge, such successes will be arbitrary, uninten hi 
tional, impotent to form a system. The question arises: who ist 
be complimented for them? who is their author? the poet? or | de 
chance? fo 
Now Dylan Thomas, too, has been regarded as a poet of the m 
arbitrary and unintended chance. This, I think, is a mistake 
Thomas is unsystematic with respect to ideational meanings 
but he is a careful and consistent artist of the sound values of 
words. And, strange as it may be to think so, his word tex- S/ 
tures have content. Thomas operates with a selected vocabulary 
and a restricted subject matter: sexual experience. Even when pe 
he is not directly dealing with the erotic, he suggests the erotic tr 


by his very manner of combining words. With brilliant combi 


nations of assonance and dissonance, he causes words to attract 
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and repel each other, to rub, jostle, couple in exasperated allitera- 
tive intensity, until the harsh rhythm rends them violently apart. 
Thomas does not express reasoned generalizations, but his highly 
original style leaves nothing at all to chance. Thomas has lapses, 
but he does not, like Williams, depend on them. 

The whole morality of poetry as a humanistic discipline lies in 
its attempt to eliminate the element of accident from language, 
or, since that is an ideal limit never to be realized, in its effort 
to organize the very accidents of language into a system of some 
sort. Now the surrealists, who broke with all conventional moral 
ities, broke also with the morality of the poetic tradition. They 
deliberately cultivated rhetorically disreputable effects. Is Oscar 
Williams then a surrealist? I do not think so. When Williams 
writes, “faith wears a mist of swords in his right hand” the senti- 
ment is all that moral convention could desire. Only the type 
of expressiveness is disreputable. This, of course, is Williams at 
his worst. 

At his best, William is clever, disconcerting, rash, and impu- 
dent. “The man coming toward you,” he writes, “is marching 
forward on all fronts.” On all the fronts of rhetoric and in the 


, “13 , 
most bewildering disorder. 


A SINGING GALLERY 


Slow Wall, by Leonora Speyer. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Leonora Speyer'’s volume Slow Wall is one of new and selected 
poems; at least half are from her earlier books. It takes its title 
from the first poem OF Buildings: 


ie. 


But they who roof slow walls on gr! 
Shall find, not stately but secure, 
A dwelling-house that will endure. 
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For the most part, however, the poems do not suggest a building 
on grief. In content many are either lyrical treatments of nar- 
ration, or images introduced in an expository context. Few are 
essentially lyrical; they seem so only because of Mrs. Speyer's 
virtuosity in creating melodious and rhythmical sound effects. 
Her characteristic technique in the non-narrative poems is the 
presentation of a number of images that succeed each other 
without organization and which therefore can reach no climax 
Sometimes this sequence is the whole poem, but in a number of 
poems a substitute for the true climax, an exclamation voicing 
an emotional reaction to the images, is added; or an expository 
note is offered, either as introduction or ending, as in the poem 
called Happy Is He, which ends: 


Sleeping is good and dreams are good, 
And a wide, white bed for their fickle sake; 
But a bird at dawn in a greening tree, 

And the sound of its fluty filigree, 

Is worth the night awake. 


Mrs. Speyer’s use of images is that of one to whom simile is 
natural—so easy and natural that she does not select and repress 
effectively. She conveys the separate images clearly, but they are 
often inappropriate to the context either in logic or mood. For 
example, in Bird in a Tree the opening image is one of sight 
metaphorical for sound: 


How snug the note 
Deep-folded to the green, 
The feathered one unseen. 


The bird remains unseen throughout the poem; we are told that 
it is “Enough to hear, to know the song is there,” yet immediately 
afterward we are asked to 


Seek with the mind 
To where the wild one swings 
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n 
g As swings the grape, 
ar sc een am 
ire The beak like tiny scissors 
e's Snipping the sound to shape! 
ts The last image is so unusual and clear that the unseen bird (half 
he of the poem is concerned with its secrecy) is brought into view 
er with the sharpness of a cartoon. The inappropriateness of the 
om image is not always so plain; it more often is blurred by the sound 
of and general sense of the poem, so that it is not noticeable if we 
ng read poetry chiefly with the ear, as some people maintain we 
ie should. In the opening poem, the solemn movement of rhythm, 
ee the dignity of the subjunctive mood, and the general sound effect 
make one tend to accept the lines: 
He who builds upon the sand 
Will see his lovely dwelling go; 
Any fool could tell him so. 
He who piles up tower on stone 
Will soar awhile like any gull; 
: Until he fall and crack his skull. 
Yet if one soars like a gull, one should fall like a gull, and not 
ess - a: 
like a fifteenth-floor suicide. And why must one who builds on 
re 
. stone soar at all? 
( : o as 
. Another example: in Of Stars One Night, “mild stars imbedded 
rht . . oe ° c 
in the blue” pierce through the darkness of the tree and then hang 
like fruit, suggesting the finale: 
Could I but pluck, 
Sip, suck, devour, 
Sink greedily my teeth 
sat Into these mellow stars 
oe The gold pulp of Aldebaran, 
ely The red, wild juice of Mars! 


One of the most successfully integrated of the poems, a new 
one, is House of Calvin. Although the background for the setting 
is historical and the emotional climax is the vision of light in- 
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spired by Dante, the narration is clear (involving only one some 
what concealed leap from past to present), the imagery is alm« 
always appropriate, and the rhythm is hurried with a forward 
motion that carries the reader swiftly to the lyrical climax. 
And there are other poems in which the faults which we have 
observed are so dominated by the movement and meaning of 
the whole that they fall into obscurity in the larger design 
Gladys Campbbel 


FOUR POETS 


This, My Letter, by Sara Henderson Hay. Alfred A. Knopf 
Man in the Shadows, by Elias Lieberman. Liveright. 
San Joaquin, by William Everson. Ward Ritchie Press, Los 

Angeles 
Broken Crescendo, by Anne Hamilton. Ward Ritchie Press 

It has been said that there ought to be a name for poetry that is 
not poetry. Some call it verse; I can think of no better word, 
although “verse” is somewhat misleading. There is good and 
bad and mediocre verse, but when it comes to poetry, either it is, 
or it isn’t. These four volumes consist largely of verse, of all 
grades. The moments of poetry are few 

Take, for example, Anne Hamilton’s Broken Crescendo. Here 
is verse that is above the average; there is considerable technical 
skill and some effective phrasing, though nothing that goes be- 
yond the stone’s throw or deeper than the grass’s root. One looks 
in vain through these neat pages for some word, some line that 
might make one pause, go back, and read again. There is too 
much “lacquered green formality,” and the ideal implied in 
Miss Hamilton’s prayer, “Thank God that I am decently/ inhibited 
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to symmetry!” might well have been left unvoiced and un- 
wished for 


It takes a certain amount of courage to review Man in the 


Shadows by Elias Lieberman, who says to any critic, “Phrase 


taster, stop pretending/ Poems are cups of tea.” Here is a book 
of over 100 pages that one wishes had been cut to half its length; 
the good and bad are side by side not only on the page but in 


the same poem. At his best Mr. Lieberman has a commanding 


virile quality, although he asserts too loudly and too often that 
the world of dreams is far superior to the world of reality. It is 
when he deserts this theme to observe and reflect upon the 
objective world that he gains his greatest effectiveness; for ex- 
ole, in the sonnet Employment Agency, with its closing 


couplet: 





force like hunger’s hammer beats 


There i 
Tod the dead erect along the streets 


iO ar 





This, My Letter, by Sara Henderson Hay, is interesting pri- 
marily as the reflection of the author's personality. It succeeds 
in giving us the portrait of a radiant and lovely young person, one 
with a keen mind, who can see the foibles of her fellow men 
without malice. By and large, this is exceptionally good verse, 
which sometimes rises to real poetry, as in Of Faith, Song Before 
Spring, and Jacob Sings. Miss Hay is at her best when she is 
simple. One is often reminded of Emily Dickinson; here, too, 
are the moth, the grasshopper, the turtle, the snail; and here are 
the attendant didacticisms, usually not too obvious. This poet 
has something to say, and while it is seldom profound, it is never- 
theless, good to hear 

William Everson’s San Joaquin is written by a young Cali- 
fornian who lives close to his land, the San Joaquin valley, “a land 
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of grapes, peaches, and cotton, green and flower-strewn in spring- 
time, sweltering in summer, misty-dripping in winter.” Here is 
strong regionalism, but with boundless horizons. Here is poetry. 
Although one recognizes immediately his indebtedness to Jeffers, 
this does not obscure the emerging outlines of his own thought 
and style. His poems have one marked weakness: the cadence, 
although musical and firm, is seldom varied. But there seem 
to be great possibilities in Everson, only partially realized in this 


volume. M. Jean Prussing 


ASPECTS OF CRAFT 


The Poet's Work, by John Holmes. Oxford University Press, 

New York. 

Lyrics in Brief, edited by Tom Boggs. The Powgen Press 

Both these volumes were put together somewhat as men make 
scrap books of poetry and prose for their personal delight and 
the entertainment of their friends. Mr. Holmes—a poet himself 
—has collected bits of prose and verse from the writings of other 
poets, and from the works of philosophers, critics, novelists, and 
painters. He has arranged these bits—at times somewhat arbi- 
trarily—under separate headings, when he feels that they reveal 
aspects of the poet's craft, of the poet’s nature, or of the poet's 
“world.” Mr. Bogg’s slender anthology, Lyrics in Brief, is, despite 
its merits, a “gift book.” 

Inasmuch as both men were governed in their selections pri- 
marily by their own tastes, the autobiographical implications are 
considerable. Mr. Boggs, however, will probably find many mod- 
ern readers who share his delights, if these readers are not annoyed 
by the recondite nature of the collection, if they do not feel 
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that it was a gesture which led him to include verses of Charles 
Dickens and Daniel DeFoe, or that he has somewhat militantly 
espoused certain “neglected” modern poets. Though the volume 
is small, the chronological range is wide; and the taste exhibited 
is in the main for those poems which show sharp-edged, clearly 
defined lines and a mastery of form. The preference for these 
qualities has led Mr. Boggs to a reconsideration of Donne, of 
Dryden, of Christopher Smart, and of William Blake. He wants 
to preserve those moments in poetry when it seems to him that 
“vital perception is wed to consummate expression,” and he finds 
such moments as far apart as are William Dunbar and Wallace 
Stevens. It is difficult, however, to decide for whom such a 
slight anthology supplies a real need. 

Mr. Holmes’s book, more ambitious in its scope, is more of a 
pot-pourri, differentiated from other collections of “elegant ex- 
tracts” only because Mr. Holmes is a poet and not merely an 
editor with paste-pot and scissors. He justifies his labors and his 
trials with copyright owners by testifying that the passages se- 
lected have never failed to “lift and enlarge” his own vision, and 
by expressing the hope that they will have the same effect on his 
readers. He also feels that the book may have a place in the 
classroom where poetry is being discussed. 

It is of course impossible to predict how many readers will 
find their vision lifted and enlarged by reading these passages, 
but Mr. Holmes trusts somewhat too completely in the ability 
of all his authors to articulate an awareness of themselves and 
of their processes. Some are highly self-conscious observers, 
genuine critics: others talk about their tools and their work with 
a curious inability to make distinctions. Only a few have either 
an interest in, Or a genuine capacity for, generalized statement: 
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only a few are able to write about poetry and poets, instead of of 
about their poems and themselves. The ability to use words | Pre 
effectively is not always combined with an ability to write 
effectively about the nature of words and their uses; and many of 


the comments on words are in reality half-formed little poems, 


songs of praise, and thanksgiving to words. Mr. Holmes, how- 


ever, makes no attempt to differentiate among his witnesses, and 7 
leaves the general reader with the assumption that Christopher is 2 
Morley, T. S. Eliot, Sherwood Anderson, Ezra Pound, and Logan plic 
Pearsall Smith are equally competent a 
But however fitfully the book has thrown light upon the t 
“poet’s work,” it has steadily illuminated Mr. Holmes’s mind con 
revealing obviously the nature and scope of his reading, and less oth 
obviously an explanation of the strength and the limitations of and 
his own poetry. This is not the time nor the place to put the 
book to such use, but it might be pointed out that he includes Suc 
one passage from Eliot and fifteen from Frost; four from Coler- mer 
idge and twenty-one from Emerson and Thoreau. Carlyle is ers, 
cited with comparative frequency, but Arnold and Dryden do }  ady 
not appear at all. Mr. Holmes cheerfully admits that he has 
bias; but it is disconcerting to find such slight representation of vie 
those men who have been most discriminating in writing about firn 
their craft. ma 
With a view to the use of the book in the classroom, Mr Pro 
Holmes has frequently thrown into juxtaposition passages which tari 
are seemingly contradictory or at odds with each other. The the 
design is to provoke “discussion,” and to create what Mr. Holmes the 
calls temporary “bewilderment.” If such apparent contradictions rej 
are resolved into “true” and “false’—that is, if they are read as pic 
statements and not in the main as prose poems—then the state tC 
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of mind which follows bewilderment will be worse than the 


nrecedi ] rnecc aaiaas - 
preceding darkness. William M. Sale, J+. 


ANTHOLOGIES AS BALANCE-SHEETS 


Anthologie des Poétes de la N.R.F. Paris: Gallimard. 


The publication of an anthology of modern French poetry 


is a rare and always significant event: rare because of the com- 
plicated copyright conditions created by the disappearance of so 
many small publishing-firms which, in recent years, have catered 


to the advanced reading-public, significant because France has 





ited more to the modern movement in poetry than any 


other country, both by publishing a greater number of poets 





and by producing poets who attempted a greater variety of tech- 
and expressed more varied and extreme theories of poetry. 


Such an anthology thus illustrates the whole modern move- 
ment’s many conflicting poetics; the modern poet and his read- 
ers, by studying it, can take stock of the present situation in 
advanced poetry, can balance its achievements and failures. 


An anthology is a choice and every choice betrays a point of 


view. In this case, the point of view is that of a publishing- 
firm which has grown around a single magazine and published 
many of the most important writers of our century, from Gide, 


Proust and Valéry to the surrealists and the more recent prole- 


school. After some thirty years of this valuable activity, 





he Nouvelle Revue Francaise now offers us a quintessence of 
the many volumes of poetry which were submitted to it and not 
rejected. The anthology does not pretend to give a complete 
picture of modern French poetry. Francis Jammes, who sought 
] 


to revive the simple lyrical faith of the Franciscan poets; Paul 
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Fort, who returned to the clear ballad-forms of the late Middle Gri 
Ages; Toulet, Henri Herz and the other fantastically philo- 





ing 
sophical humorists who continued the traditions of La Fontaine, ing 
Heine and Laforgue; Max Elskamp, Tzara and Gaillard, dadaists and 


or surrealists—all these are excluded because their works were | Bij 
published by other firms. André Breton and Aragon, founders 


ear 
of surrealism, have not contributed, though published by the his 
N.R.F.; Breton’s literary politics, Aragon’s communism, prob- Cor 
ably prevent them from co-operating in such ventures. Some bre 
few poets, of very slight importance, are included because the tha 
firm once published their works and wishes to remind us of 
them. Some of Rilke’s French poems, so fine but so rarely tic: 


remembered, are luckily included; and Saint-John Perse, whom t 
Eliot translated into English, can here be studied for the first 


int 
time in an anthology, in a suitable context of comparative cal 
modern literature. Va 
Paul Valéry has contributed a preface which, in itself, is im- sul 
portant: Questions de Poésie dovetails exactly into his other rer 
recent studies of poetry and poetics, which cannot properly be | ty 
discussed or appreciated within the scope of this review. Valéry ex 
admits here his inability to define the true nature of pure poetry; H 
after many definitions by negation and much dialectical reason- pa 
ing, he gracefully leaves the stage to the poets, amongst whom pe 
he later reappears in his proper alphabetical turn th 
From symbolism to surrealism is a far stretch and the poets th 
put on a strange and varied show, perhaps because their turns ac 
are not properly heralded by biographical and critical intro- | n 
ductions; perhaps, too, because the whole modern movement | 
lacked unity. Several poets, generally considered great or im- R 
portant, such as Claudel, Cocteau, Jules Romains and Vieéle- ne 
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Griffin, the symbolist who was born in Virginia, are disappoint- 
ing or disappointingly represented. Claudel is far less convinc- 
ing than Péguy, whose despairing simplicity, humble resignation 
and medieval repetitiousness remind us of Ash Wednesday and 
Eliot's later litanies, though Péguy was killed in the last war, as 
early as 1914. Claudel indeed seems undisciplined, uncritical; 
his rhetorical exhibitionism has much in common with that of 
Cocteau. At the price of a thousand compromises, Cocteau 
brought modernism to the level of the night-club, Claudel to 
that of the nunnery. 

Apollinaire, inventor of fanciful and tender elegies, of acros- 
tics, word-pictures and conundrums with which he whiled away 
the horrors of the last war; Larbaud, with his sophisticated and 
internationalist nostalgia for hotel-grown potted palms, sleeping- 
cars and tourists’ postcards; Mallarmé, of course, and Péguy, 
Valéry, Gide and Saint-John Perse; perhaps also Chenneviére 
subtle analyst of every-day emotions, Claudel, when he does not 
remind one too much of Tartuffe, Fargue who forgets to be 
truly vicious but remembers the sinner’s self-pity, Eluard who 
expresses, in surrealist lyrics, the unconscious symbolism of 
Hegel and Freud, finally Supervielle, a child of the Uruguayan 
pampas who suffers, in a self-inflicted Parisian exile, a sort of 
poetic claustrophobia,—all these remain the stars of this an- 
thology as of any in which they may ever appear. Each of 
these poets is highly specialized, offers little variety but has 
achieved a kind of beauty and perfection which can be found 
nowhere else and had never before been attempted. 

On the whole, the anthology is excellent; and the Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise can be proud of having picked so many win- 
ners. Yet the old Anthologie de la Nouvelle Poésie Francaise, 
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published by the Editions du Sagittaire, still remains more 
representative of the many trends of modern French poetry 
What, however, has this whole modern movement achieved? 
For nearly seventy years, French poets have now been free x 
write exactly as they please, to ignore all traditions of imitation 
and to invent almost at random. Today, if some choose to 
return to more classical forms and theories of poetry, it is a delib- 
erate choice, no longer habit nor lack of imagination and orig- 
inality. At last, a modern poet can be consciously traditional 
without facing the accusation of plagiarism and rhetoric; the 
Symbolists and Imagists had indeed, as the French critic Jean 





Paulhan remarked, established a sort of Reign of Terror dur 


aur 





which no poet dared set words in any order which had been used 
before. Transition’s “Revolution of the Word” is now over: 
a young poet can express his dissatisfaction with the exhausted 
tradition of post-romantic individualism only in a Thermidorian 
reaction towards more classical norms. And this, indeed, has 
already happened: the most gifted recent French poet, Patrice 


de la Tour du Pin, has astonished everybody by publishing poems 


which might easily have been written eighty years ago 


Edouard Roditi 


NEWS NOTES 





S a contrast to the point of view expressed in the statement by the 

editor of Horizon quoted here last month, we print the following 
excerpt from a letter by one of the younger English poets (not 
tributor to this issue). At the time of writing, it fairly represented tl 


I 


attitude of some of his contemporaries. 

“As a result of this war the position of the young poet has 
rather more difficult in this country than it was before, 
shut down and there are not many paying periodicals. I d 
that there will be many Rupert Brookes among — poets of 
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News Notes 


€ tion—a lot of them are objecting, including myself, on various moral 
grounds. I myself do not feel that 1 am justified in taking life, when 
life is the one thing worth caring about—and even though Nazism would 
f me and my kind, I cannot help feeling that a 
live Nazi is more civilized than a dead Tory, by the amount that he is 

» more civilized than a dead lion. I don’t expect 
” that the tribunal will accept my reasons for objecting, and then the whole 
useless business of cat-and-mouse imprisonment will start and will con- 
until the end the war, for I do not think that I will weaken 
the strain [he things this war is being fought for are pro- 
1ed as the thin I re for, yet these are the things that are being 
d and neglect 











? mean the suppressior 


alive; a live worm 























| 
’ o new literary magazines announce their imminent appearance, 
: as it happens t published in Illinois Those readers who were 
n sorry to see the suspension of the interesting quarterly Direction, after two 
. years of publication in 1934-5, will welcome its successor, Accent. Kerker 
D zain heads litorial board. The first issue of Accent, which is 
d to be a quarterly devoted to poetry, fiction, and criticism, is scheduled 
for September. Its ad s Box 102, University Station, Urbana, Ill. 
Vie A Poetry Paper, edited by Charles Henri Ford with James A 
d er aS Managing editor, is promised for July 15th ill be pub- 
i City, Ill. Vzew plans to pu no poetry, 





monthly 

but all contributions, which will include articles and news about poetry, 
S music, the dance, theatre, cinema, travel, etc., will be by poets. Its scope 
im to present contemporary affairs as “viewed 
Memorial Association has been organized to 
ouse on Staten Island and to keep it open for 
bservance of the poet’s birthday in the nation’s 

















‘i journal devoted to Markhamiana. Judson 
lent, writes: “It is important that Edwin Mark- 
generation should continue to exercise their 
eci 1 the fields of education and literature.” The address 
is 301 Hart Avenue, Staten Island, N. Y., and the membership fee 
is on lollas 
e The American Academy of Arts and Letters has received an anonymous 
gift of $20,000, the income from which will be used as an annual prize 
for the recognition of tstanding work in painting, sculpture, the novel, 
poetry, drama. The award will be made in one of these fields each year, 
in that order 
e Oscar Williams writes to protest that certain reviewers of his book, 
e The Man Coming Toward You, have been too hasty in detecting the 
influence of advertising copy in his poetic style, and that we, too, were 
| mistaken when we s recently in our contributors’ notes that he wrote 
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“nothing but advertising” during his sojourn in business. The fact is_ | 
that he never did write ad copy, and he would like this information to ha 
go on record. As W. H. Auden explained in his statement about Mr. 


Williams (which was quoted only in part on the jacket of the book) Ni 
“Prompted perhaps by an instinct of self-preservation, he took care to let | ott 
others write the copy and confined himself to financial organization.” 
Archibald MacLeish has made recordings of his long poems, Con- n 
quistador and Frescoes for Mr. Rockefeller’s City, as talking books for Us 
the blind. They were made at the American Foundation for the Blind, H 


15 West 16th Street, New York City. 

Alfred Kreymborg has received a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion toward the writing of a book on poetic drama from the Greeks | 
to our time. 

We are glad to hear that the old Provincetown Playhouse, 133 Mac- | tr 
dougal Street, New York, is to be reopened. It has been taken on a re 





two-year lease by Hazele Harmon, formerly a director of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse. New playwrights are invited to submit plays and | 


to join the workshop. ” 
Kensington Gardens in War-time, the collection of poems which N 
Humbert Wolfe was preparing at the time of his death, has been . 


issued in London by Heinemann. 

One of our subscribers, Irwin C. Heyne, of 4524 Sansom Street . 
Philadelphia, writes: “For the past four years, my wife and I have set H 
aside Tuesday evenings for the reading aloud of poetry and plays, ancient 
and modern. A few friends have joined us and have found our Tuesdays 
both pleasurable and profitable. In these days one needs more than ever = 
something of this sort to maintain one’s balance. I feel sure that there 
are a few Philadelphians who would like to join us, if we could reach ) 
them. There are no fees or dues connected with the group.” 

| 


al 
NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 
V 
THOMAS WOOD STEVENS, now resident in Santa Fe, was formerly 1 
head of the Drama Department at Carnegie Tech and the Goodman : 


Theatre in Chicago. He directed the Globe Shakespearean theatres in | 
expositions, and is at present working on a drama for the Coronado 
Cuarto Centennial celebrations. He is the author of numerous plays and | 
books on the theatre, and of a novel in verse, Westward Under Vega y 
(Covici Friede, 1938). 

ALFRED HAYES was born in London but has lived since childhood in 
New York City. He was introduced to our readers in 1936, and has con- 
tributed to various magazines. He was co-author with Leon Alexander 
of a dramatization of Erskine Caldwell’s Journeymen. 
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is EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT, the distinguished Chicago novelist and poet, 
0 has been a contributor to POETRY since its beginning. 
c HENRY RAGO is a young Chicago poet now doing graduate work at 
Notre Dame. He has contributed to PoETRY, The New Republic, and 
ot other magazines ; 

JOHN CIARDI was born in Boston in 1916, attended Tufts College 
2- and the University of Michigan, and is at present on the faculty of the 
r University of Kansas City. He has recently published a book of poems, 
4. Homeward to Ame 

MARGERY MANSFIELD, now living in Monterey, Mass., served for several 
a- | years on the staff of POETRY and is the author of Workers in Fire: A Book 
RG } Abc ut Poetry. , ; 

AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL, of New London, Conn., has been a con- 
mn tributor since 1920. She has published several books of poems, the most 
‘ recent being Cinnamon Saint. a 
- We have the pleasure of introducing four poets in this issue: 
.d } KENNETH GEE is a young English poet, a native of London, now living 

in Wallington, Surrey. He has contributed to The New Statesman and 
h Nation, The New English W eekly, etc., and is the author of a book of short 
0 stories, The Dead Can’t Hurt You. . 
PAUL GOODMAN, a native of New York City, is a young member of 
rt the English faculty at the University of Chicago, where he teaches criticism. 
wee He has written “a hundred plays and stories” and is now preparing a 
book of Noh-plays, Five Acts of Awareness. ‘ 
- EDWARD HORN is a native and resident of New York City. He at- 
oe tended Harvard and Columbia, and is now in business. The poems in 
a this issue are his first published work. 


PETER VIERECK, a young New York writer, was Founding Editor of 
The Harvard Guardian, has contributed poems and articles to magazines, 
and is at present working on a study of the origins of Nazi thinking, 
Metapolit From Wagner to Hitler, to be published by Knopf 


—__ 








| 
All but the first of this month’s prose contributors have appeared pre- 

viously 
a LEO SHAPIRO was born in 1914, has majored in medieval comparative 
‘y literature at the University of Chicago, and is now a member of the 
= | : h faculty at De Paul University. LIONEL ABEL was introduced with 
1o a group of poems in the May issue. He is the author of a recent book of 
- translations, Some Poem Rimbaud, published by the Exiles’ Press. 
a GLADYS CAMPBELL is on the college faculty of the University of Chicago. 
5@ WILLIAM SALE, JR. is a member of the English faculty at Cornell. 
, EDOUARD RODITI is at present teaching in the University of California. 
= | M. JEAN PRUSSING is a young Chicago poet 
ler 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Last Ditch, by Louis MacNeice. Cuala Press, Dublin, Ireland. 

Political Self-Portait, by John Wheelwright. Bruce Humphries. 

An American in Augustland, by Elliott Coleman. Univ. of No. Carolina 
Press, Chapel Hill. 

A B C’s, by Charles Henri Ford. James A. Decker, Prairie City, Ill. 

A Poet’s Testament, by Paul Potts, with Foreword by Hugh MacDiarmid. 
Whitman Press, London, England. 

Collected Poems 1917-1939, by Edward Davison. Harper & Bros. 

Though Men May Pipe, by Mabel Hatton Marks. Saunders Press, Clare- 
mont, Calif. 

The Voyage and Certain Songs, by T. St. Quentin Hill. Shakespeare 
Head Press, Oxford. 

Cosmopolitan Dance, by Winthrop Bushnell Palmer. Fortuny’s, New 
York. 

Flight Without Fear, by Winthrop Bushnell Palmer. Fortuny’s. 

Fragile Hands, by Blanche Robinson Williams. Dietz Press, Richmond, 


Va. 
Laugh While You Can, by Dorothy Quick. Loker Raley, New York City. 
First Poems, by Cornel Lengyel. Pacifica Press, San Francisco 
The Private Room, by Basil Dee Vaerlen. Pacifica Press. 
Senor Paco Does Not Return, by Miriam Crenshaw. J. F. Rowny Press, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Patter of Rain, by Cecile Houghton Stury. Priv. ptd., Pewaukee, Wis. 


PROSE, ANTHOLOGIES, AND A PLAY 

The Spiritual Aspects of the New Poetry, by Amos N. Wilder. Harper 
& Bros. 

Wartime Letters of Rainer Maria Rilke, translated by M. D. Herter 
Norton. W. W. Norton, 

Ten Victorian Poets, by F. L. Lucas. Cambridge University Press. 

Calendar: An Anthology of 1940 Poetry, edited by Norman Macleod. 
James A. Decker. 

Augury: An Oxford Miscellany of Verse and Prose, ed. by Alec M. Hardie 
and Keith C. Douglas. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. 

The Blue Cape, by Marion Craig Wentworth. J. F. Rowny Press. 











